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the land." But in his pamphlet he was content to concentrate
upon ridiculing the libraries, attacking only one of its institutions
instead of the entire citadel of Humbug, and so avoiding the
alienation of another even more powerful institution, the press.
Consequently, he enlisted some support from the popular press,
ever ready for sensational controversy, and his old critic, Edmund
Yates, made the pamphlet the subject of a leading article in The
World, which criticised the libraries in its character of fostering
"the wants and interests of every section of the English com-
munity."

Published by Vizetelly in 1886, after being serialised in The
Court and Society Review, A Drama in Muslin sustained Moore's
reputation for shocking. The satire on convent schools in the
opening chapter brought the threat of a libel action, which
was averted by the deletion of the offending passages in subse-
quent editions. The book created sensation and indignation in
Ireland. Many of the characters were thinly veiled caricatures of
personalities encountered by the author in Dublin society,
easily recognisable by all their acquaintance, and Moore would
have been venturing into a den of ravenous wolves, athirst for
blood, if he had returned to Ireland while the memory of the
novel lasted.

But he was quite content to discontinue spending part of
each year at Moore Hall and at Dublin. He was eager to enjoy
his notoriety in London, and he found another rural retreat on
renewing an old friendship of his Jim Browne days with Colvill
Bridger, the Colville of Vale, whose family lived at Southwick,
near Brighton. There he spent the summer of 1886, writing his
fourth novel, A Mere Accident, the scene of which is laid in these
surroundings, while the ascetic hero, who escapes marriage
by the "mere accident" of his fiancee's being deflowered by a
tramp, was modelled on his Irish friend Martyn, with whom he
had lately visited Paris. By this time he had read Marius the
Epicurean and flung himself into an ecstasy of enthusiasm for
Pater; he had also read Huysmans and felt his influence con-
flicting with Zola's. The result was that A Mere Accident fell
between the stools of cynical Symbolist decadence and the crudity
of realism. None of the reviewers could stomach the casual